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ABSTRACT 

A prevalent theory about the cognitive aspect of 
humor is that most humorous stimuli are characterized by incongruity 
that is first perceived and then resolved. However, the combination 
of incongruity and resolution is not sufficient for constituting a 
joke — resolution should be inadequate as well. In % other worsts, 
resolution is brought about by the receiver *s disregard of an 
essential piece of information that is not explicitly stated but is 
typically assumed or inferred arid that actually makes the initial 
information unambiguous. Thu/s\ the incongruity only appears to be 
resolved because the' resolution conflicts with valid reasoning made 
previously. The resolution is seemingly appropriate but virtually 
inappropriate. A joke is understood when th^ listener realizes not * 
6nly the incongruity or its possible resolution, but aLso the . ^ 
predication of the resolution on overlooked knowledge that seems * 
essential for proper interpretation*! In contrast with the concept of 
a^joke, which is a category of stimuli, funniness is a continuum, not 
,a category. Many factors, none of which is either a necessary or a 
sufficient condition in itself, may contribute to the amount of 
funniness, independently or interactively. (HOD) . 
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ABSTRACT 

A prevalent theory about the cognitive aspect of 
humor is that most humorous stimuli are characterized by incongruity ' 
that is first perceived and then resolved. However, the combination 
of incongruity and resolution is not sufficient for constituting a 
joke — resolution should be # inadequate as well. In^other worjis, 
resolution is brought about by the receiver's disregard of an 
essential piece of information that i/B not explicitly stated but is 
topically assumed or inferred arid that actually makes the initial 
information unambiguous. Thus\ the incongruity only appears to be 
resolved' because the' resolution conflicts with valid reasoning ma t de 
previously. The resolution is seemingly appropriate but virtually 
inappropriate. <A joke is understood when th^ listener realizes not * 
Only the incongruity or its possible resolution, but also the y . 
predication of the resolution on overlooked knowledge that seems 
essential for proper interpretation* In contrast with the concept of 
a v joke, which is a category of stimuli, funniness is a continuum, not 
a category. Many factors, none of which is either a necessary or a 
sufficient condition in itself, may contribute to the amount of 
funniness, independently or interactively. (HOD) 
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Abstract 

♦ * • 

A prevalent theory about the cognitive aspect of humor is that most tumorous 

stimuli are characterized by j neon grui ty" that is first perceived and then 

\ • . 

resolved. It is argued here that the combination of incongruity and reso- 

lution is not sufficient for constituting a joke. It is* proposed 'here \hat 

the resolution shduld he i nadequate 'as Well; in other words, that it is 

brought >boOt by the protagonist's .disregard of an essential piece of infor- 

mation that is not expl ici tly stated bujt is typically assumed or- inferred 
« * • 

'?and that^actual ly disambiguates, the situation. Thus, the i ncongrutty on 1y 

. \ » * 

appears to be resolved because the resolution conflicts with valid reasoning 

made previously, ft Is seemingly appropriate but virtually inappropriate: 9 

A joke is understood when "the listener realizes not only the incongruity 

^or its possible resolution, but also the predication 'of the resolution on 

overlooked knowledge that seems* essential for prbper interpretation. In 

contrast with the concept of a joke, which is a category of stimuli, funniness 

is regarded as 3 continuum*. ' • 
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'The Seemfngly Appropriate but Virtually Inappropriate: 
Notes sbout Characteristics of Jokes 



The first problem for the st^udy of humor is* what to s^udy first. The 
question "What is funny,? 11 has fas'c^ated many generations 'of philosophers 
and psychologists, but it seems to have* eluded the numerous attempts to 
answer i tf, probably because judgment of funpiness \I value-laden and very 
much influenced by persopal taste and subjective experience. Answering 
such a question appears about as* -d i f f i cul t as answering the question ■'What 
,ih a piece of music makes it sound pleasant?" A less intangible goal of. 
the psychology of music is to*try, instead, to define the distinctive 

p 

properties of music in general, or of a certain genre of music. ♦ " 

AccordFngly, it may be prudent to focus at present on^ the relatively 

J 

modes t .quest ioni^of "What is a joke? 11 A joke may not be funny, and yet in 

most *cases we would have.no'problem recognizing i t as a joke, just as we 

/ » \ , 

do »not fail to identify a melody as such even when it is unpleasant, 
Thus, $ince for that judgment we cannot totally rely on emotions aroused 
by^thef stimulus, and since often we cannot fall back on clues from the 
socia/l context, .there must be something jn^ the joke to tell us that rt is 
a joke, some internal characteristics that distinguish the category of 
jokes from oth^r categories of verbal stimuli f such as srtories, fa^es, 
dialogues, etc. Why r members of this category often elicit laugKter is a 
di/fferent issue. How they are rated as more or less funny is still another 
one. . In this paper I elaborate on the defining features of the stimulus 
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category rather than oh the* features -that make its members vary in funniness 
or on the triggering mechanism of the specific reactions they evoke. 



What^do I mean by the term joke? - A formal description is, of course,, 
the efld, not the starting point, but first the objects'to be described must 
be isolated. % . One would naturally like to start from a set of stimuli- 
accepted by most people as jokes, and then -find a rule that defines the set 
of j.okes. The problem h|re is that the word Joke is not very we I I defined 
''in natural language, and people may|bmetime$. disagree as to whether some 
stimuli- are or J are not properly called "jokes." To face this problem, I 
start from a. restricted sense of the category • tfcat. admits just very short 
stories tt\at are deliberately constructed to elicit laugfrter or a smile,- 
and that would not be better classed as nonsense. I believe that given- 
this rough description plus a few positive and negative examples, people 
would be 'able to, sort jokes f rorrrnonhumorous stori.es very reliably", and ' 
jakes from other kfncls of potentially funny stimuli like nonsense, puns, 

etc. qui te rel iably. 

% 

ShogTd we, then, try to look for general properti^'shared by all such 

jokes? t bel ieve Jiot.' 'The nature of such properties* is that they are 
* • • • * 

loose and tfague Enough to be Fdentif labia post hoc:not onjy in jokes but 
also in many-other # s.timul I or ■ s i tuat i ons as w^l 1 . Somewhat irohically, a 
notable author who tried. to 'speci fy such a common denominator has himself 
proclaimed it; as ". . . Af central* importance not oriTy in humour but in 
alVdbmains of creative- act ivi ty M * (Koesrt ler , 196V, p. 32). I found i t more 



/ 
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useful to 'Jook for a set of properties that 'characterizes only jokes, 
although not necessarily all of them. In other words, rather thap looking . . 
for universal symptoms, one may try to identify valid symptoms, in the 
sense that their occurrenc^ in a given utterance suggests to the listener 
that It is meant as a joke. « Some of those* properties may turn "out to be 
necessary or to characterise other kinyls og humor as wel l i , - : 

. Is Humor Explained by Humor Theories? » 

f Thetfffes of humor may be classified in three major classes: superiority 

1 * * 

theories, refief theories, and i ncongrui ty .theor i es (for detailed reviews,' . 

see Boston, 197^ ; Keith-Spiegel, 1972; McGhee , 1979; Jiddmg ton ,. 1933/1963). 

Theories of the first two glasses (e.g*., Freu<4, 1928; Hobbes , 1651; Leacock, 

1938; Spencer i860) ascribe the reaction of humor to emotional, social, or 

motivational factors. They may be quite pertinent fco explaining why jok£s 

are amusing. Howdver; if indeed a joke can be identified, or atHeast * ' 

J 

' analytically described, independently of the psychological state it produces, 

r r 

then structural aspects of jokes or their processing characteri s ti cs "ipust 
be considered. The third class of theories attempts to isolate such properties.' 
These theories find in jokes elements of incongruity between- ^a-toncept and a< 
stimulus (". ^ . incongruity between a concept and the real objects . . . ll 
Schopenhauer, 1819, cited in Piddington, 1933/1963, t>. 17-1)', between two- juxta- 
^posed e/letnents (". . . incongruous parts "or circumstances, considered as united 
' in one coit»j*lex object . , . Beattie, 1 7.76 , cited in Piddington, p. 16Z) A , or • 
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between , two possible interpretations of a stimulus ( M t . . events . . . 
capable of being interpreted in.'twfc entirely different meanings . . . ,' u ^* 
Bergson, 19-1 1, p. 96; ". . ..perceiving of a situation or idea L in two * 
self-consistent but habitually incompatible frames of reference, " Koestler, 
196^, p. 35). Many of these theories go even further to claim that 
incongruity rs tydically revealed suddenly through violation of expectations 
(e.g. , ". . . sudk en trans forma tion of strained 'expec tat i on i n to "noth i ng , M 
Kant, 1790, cited in Piddington, 1933/1963,' p. 163). Since the corrcept of 
incongruity emerging from th£ union of 'these views is quite vague, it was 
suggested that its sense be res tr i cted^to the perception of ^he conflict 
betweervJthe expected and the actual ending of a joke, a conflict that 
typically draws on the existence of an ambiguity in the text Qr the' s i tuation 
.(e.g., Nerhandt, 1976; Rothbart, 1976; Shultz, 1976; Suls, 1972), However,' 
since ambiguity exists in many nonhufoorous s i tuatfons and surprise accompanies 
mahy nonhufnorous events, it has been recognized lately that incongruity 

and/or surprise in themselves are riot sufficient. A common formulation is 

/ i 

that most humo/ous stimuli are characterized by incongrui ty that is first 

' " \ ' * 

perceived and then rekol ved (e.g., Shult?, 1976; Suls, 1972). The' resol ution 



is M , . . a form of problem solving t;o f infr a* cognl ti ve rule which makes 
the punchline follow ^rom the main part of the joke and reconciles the 
Incongruous parts* 11 (Su^s, 1972, p t 82) t - 

Incongruity accompan leek by resolution can presumably be. identl f ied 
in many stimuli or situations. The problem is t^a t there rjriay be too many 
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incongruities. In other words? not all resolved incongruities are considered 
jokes. For Example, most mystery stifles lead the reader to construct an ^ 
elaborate srructure that later collapses in view of sopie d£sconfirmed expec- 
tations and -is sufjerceded by a new structure that atcpmmodates the informa- 
tion better. Yet a mystery story is clearly 'not a joke.. s 

Also, many jokes are based on an incongruity between expectations set 
up by one interpretation of^ a linguistic ambiguity the punchline, jvhich 
follows from another fnterprejtat ion . " This is a case of resolved incongruity 

«par excellence. Can this serve as a blueprint for p'roducing jokes? Consider, 
for example, the syntactical ly ambiguous sentence: 

(1) "I saw the boy withfthe binoculars. 11 , 
Since people most often interpYet an ambiguous utterance in one way without 
loticing'the ambiguity (Foss , Bever, & Silver, 1968), we could generate 
both perception and resolution of incongruity by confronting the listener 
who selected one, interpretation with the alternate one, For example, if 

^the listener interpreted the binoculars as a modi f ier t>f "the boy/' w6 
could add^the reply: - • 

^ . (2) "Was he that ^ar away?" , '** 

k * 

However ,^thi^ does not seem to be humorbirs; it^would most likely be judged 
as a natural* discourse that contains some grammatical ambiguity; it would 
npt be more humorous If we did not count on' the listener's natural biases, 
but rather lead him to interpret the binoculars as a modifier of "the boy M 
in the fol lowi ng way : * 
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/ (3) "What' did you see?" * f ■ 

".I saw the girl with the doll and the boy witH the bfnoculars." 
."Was he that far away? 1 ' * * 

t 

•So, the combination of incongruity and resolution is not sufficient for 
constituting a joke. Is there another ingredient that should be added to 
the recipe? ^ „ * 

A Proposed Model for Jol<es * » 
^ : \ k * * 

1 propose that the resolution should be i nadequate ; in other words,* . 
that it disregards an essential piece of information that actually di s- 
ambiguates the sj tuatlon (a-t least enough to render the resolution implausible) 

Consider, for example*^ the fol lowi ng. joke: 

\W) A housewjfe asked her daughter to go to the butcher to see 

' \ If he had pig's feet. The daughter returned Jater and said, - 

s M l couldn't tell, becau^ the butcher had his* sho$s on." i 

This joke draws on the ambiguity of had. It is nowher^made explicit that 

■ ■ ■ ■ * 

by saying ''had'^the mother^meant "had f£>r sale 11 rather'than "had. as part. 11 
However, the word had is only technical ly- ambiguous. The^e are enough clues 

in the story to convey to most rational and informed listeners which sense 

* v 

was really meant. The incongruity qreated by the daughter's bizarre explar 
or the failure of her 1 errand is apparently resoJved by nptictfig the *. 
alternate interpretation of the mother's request. But acfetf^lly the incon- 
gruj^ty just appears to be y4solved, because tljeJVesolution" conflicts witji • 
valid Masoning made previously. In other 1 wdrd^, it is seemingly appropriate 
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The structure t>f a joke ancTits processing are sketched' in Figure l f 
In every joke <atf least of the sort being formalized heref there is' -some - 
ambiguous element: a word, a sentence, a physical environment;^ social 



situation, another person^ , behavior , etc.; it. is ambiguous in the broad 
sense of being technically open to more than one interpretation, The 
structural* components of most jokes are^the setting and the punchline.. * 
The setting contains disambiguation cues that strongly indicate one inter- 
pretatron of the ambiguous Element for any perspn with-some assumed state 
of knowledge, That^interp'retStion establi shes some range of Expectations 
sbbtit the' punchline. However, 'the disambiguation <ues w do n'dt preclude 
alternative interpretations fexpl ic i tly- the latter are^ffet' made insensible \ 
^\ vljew "of stored geneYfc**knowledge that must be consul ted- for -the dis- 
ambiguating potentiator! he cues to come into effect. Thus, although the 
expectatrons^et about the punchline are qqjte ffrm t 'they are con lonai 
on j>eifie khow ledge assumed to be shared by the listener, teller, and p.ro- 
tagonrst, The disconf irmation of expectations r*n t^e punchline tells the 
listener that the protagonist does" not Have that knowledge, or does not 
use it in the same way, or just pretends so. 1 Therefore, the latter has ' 
Teleeted an interpretation that would have been ruled out by that impMcit ' • 
knowledge, but which is completely legitimate when that knowledge rs Absent 
or ignored, As will be demonstrated later, the requirement that the N 
violation of expectations can be blamed oj\ the absence, disuse, or misuse 
of knowledge is* probably cr-ucial .• e . 



Insert Figure l about here. 
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. V . /. • •; ; • , 9 ♦ 

Now* we are in a pos^ion to explaip our failure to m^mfatTEure a joke 
drawirig on the grammatical ambigui ty in *(]).. It is possible to bias the 
listener towards, one syntactical ijiteVp/etation^ as was dope in (3)^ but 

-5 . - 
. - • y \ 

this' doe's not make the other one illegitimate. The two interpretations 
are hot eqUa.lly 1 i^ly given what we knowjpbout the way people' normal ly. 

construct sen tenses / but e they are; nonetheless, equal ly' sensible ,' Thus, 

,. ' " • ' J 

the humorous/ impact Of >the punchline is no,t.due to, the surprise* value of 

the ^1 terr^te interp're^jt ion J t introduces*, but rather to its inadequacy. 

4 I f, 'after' befaig exposed to the alternate interpretation, th$ listener may 

* • ^ ^ * * 

say, ^Oh, I didn^t think ofi^that, but it is clearly a possibi 1 i ty% M he or 
she would presumably mot c6ns id'er, whfet he or she h'ad heard as a joke, let v 
alone find it funny. So, the adequac^of a resolution is not related to its 
likelihood, but rather to its compatibility with all the knowledge we bring to 

1 - . $ 

bear on. the setting; * . * , 

\s it not more economical, then, just to say ^that we joke at the 
inappropr ia*te?_^i believe not. True,' we often find inappropriate behavior 
Sunny," but we do not consider it a Joke.. To constitute a jokg, the 
inappropriate must be offered as a seemingly appropriate resolutron to a 2 
problem or apparently legitimate interpretation of a situation or an 
utterance. The quite uniqlie and fairly general pr6perty/of the resolution 

. s i 

in a joke is that whi^fe being clearly inadequate, it is still perfectly " • 
adequate when predicated! on interpreting the s i tuatlon with one eye closed, 
typically the eye with th§ broader perspective. Th^^resolut ion is -compatible 
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witfvffiost, rules of interpretation, yet is ^ejected by\s6me high-level * 

consideration, *• t \ / 

Consider* fqr example, the following joke:.-. 

' - (5) How.wo,u1d you fjt f§ur elephants" in a VW bug? * 

Two. in the front seat, and two in t*he back/' ' 

In this joke the solution is apparently legitimate except that i t- confl icts s 

* x» 

* • *** 

with our knowledge about reasonable proportions. The overlooking ,of this' 
t m 

type of knowledge is often ridiculed- in humor. A' behavior that mechanically 
follows ruXed tljat can *be made explicit but violates requirements that are 
hard to specify, like reasonable proportions, is a common pioti/f in nonverix^l 

humor 1 (see Bergson, 1911). Consider, for example, the clown who cracks a 

It 

<nut with a sledge-hammer. t But note that" the disregard of knowl edge * about - 

* * * * * • 

relative size per se is not as important as the flagrant elusion of the 
assignment implied by the riddle-1 i ke, structure- to solve just that problem. 
A 'cartoon showing somebody who'actual 1y tries # to fit four elephants- in 3 

.car would Jiaye a Completely *di fferent f lavQrV • \he ,nai ve "solution 11 * 

' 1 * t 

suggested in the |>unch1i,ne is an excellent illustration that th^resol ut ion 

of a joke does appear appropriate in a* sense, and that that Innocuous 

* ' . *** 

appearance is created by ignoring a most essential piece of information 

which, nonetheless, is rfot gxpl icitly stated, y * 

* 

Joke Comprehens ibn 

4 In contrast with the % two-stage model for joke comprehension advocated, 

; . , . * • . r 

e.g., by Suls (1972;, I propose that understanding a* joke involves three 
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.ele^nts. A Joke is understood when th^ listener realizes'not only the * * 
inqohgruity and its possible resolution, but also that the jesol ution 
depends on ignoring' knowledge* essential for proper \jtejrpretatlon. Thus^ 

•to understand the jpke^ the listener has to locate' the source of incongruity.. 
To do this, he or she has to backtrack his processing of the setting arijct 
search for an implicit assumption that can lie relaxed without conflicting 
with explicitly stated information, and whose relaxation suffices for 
accommodating both the setting and the punchline withfn'a new coherent 1 
structure. The process of comprehension may be regarded, thus, as a chain ** - 

of search, reJaxation, and coherence testing applied to rules and assumptions 

/ 

considered as candidates for being the source of incongruity. ' 1 
• r 
A listener will jiot understand a joke if he perceives the incongrui ty_ 
. f - * - . 

but fails either tq find or to re-evaluate that part of the first inter- 
pretation which jpust bp interpreted differently i*n order that the situation 
can be^restructured. Sometinies he may understand it not £6 intended by 
the teller, because the .search for sources of Incongruity self-terminates, 
before the intended source is found. Any resolution that satisfies the 
conditions that ate sufficient for categorizing the stimulus as .a joke, 
funny or not so fynny , will probably ttfing the 'process of understanding to 
a hi* 1 1. ' J * v 



Type .of Knowledge Disregarded 

How versatile is the class of 5okes described by the proposed modpl? 

To convey to the reader some feeling for its breadth, ! present a few 
\ * 
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^ exampjes crudely classified by the type of knowledge which disregarded 
to enable resolution. Some of the jokes below are not very funny.* This „ 
does not matter, I believe, as long as' they unequivocally qUaltfy as 
.b^^ngTng.to the category' of jokes. \t may even he a virtue, because fine 
ingredients that serve t6 make a joke very funny may sometimes camouflage 

* % . - the underlying ^structure that makes a joke of it. in the first place. 

» < t 

Inappropriate Interpretation of Verbal Communication 

There is a growing recopnition in psychology, linguistics, and computer 
science that ^language c cannot be understood without bringing to bear a vast 
amount of knowledge , about semantics and pragmatics applying ooly lexical 
knowledge and syntax rules srmply-wll not do in many cases (see Chafe, 
M970; Clark & Clark, 1977, $h t 2, 3; Rumelhart, 1977; .Schank, 1973; Searle, 

1969; Verbrugge, 1977; Woods, 1975). Marry JokeS capitalize on errors of 

• * # >: 

interpretation due to such unsophisticated linguistic reason! ng, wh ich 

' / ' 

appears technically appropriate* . . % 

' , Disregard of semantic environment » Semantic cues derived from c^text 

may affect the selection of one' of the possible meanings of an homonym, or 

» 

of one of the possible parsings of a sentence, or of one of the possible 
resolutions of ambiguity of reference (see Rumejhart, 1977), Many jokes 
'draw on a semantical ly inappropriate reading of an homonymous or polysemous 
word or wor^f sequence, >For example, consider again joke (k) . DeSpite the, 
palysemy of had , its occurrence in the first sentence is disambigua'ted/by 
the semantic knowledge that- butchers have pig's feet for sale but have 
person's feet as body ^arts, 
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Somejokes are based on a grammatical interpretation that is seman- * 

- ^ - 

tical 1y .imposs ible . 'For example, cons|id^'the fallowing home-made jpkes , 



which utilize a well-known grammatical ambiguity: * 



(6) "See these two old' 1acji€s on f he bench; they are eaffng 
apples. 11 . t « 

"Are they? .But most of- th^ apples I've seen^ar'e not * * 

" that chatty. 11 . ' * # - 

* * *.j » 

The second sentence imples that the* speaker has interpreted the first 

sentence tomean that persons are apples, which is certainly inappropriate. 

Final ly^ consider the following j2 

(7) * l i saw the Grand Canyon ; Tly ing Ito' New York/ 1 

* u Oid it board the plane at lee Angeles or San Diego? 11 

The ambiguity of reference .with regard* to fche a§ent flying is resolved 

f * * < . » 

by our knowjedge that canyons cannot fly* If this information is iapored, 

• * 

the results will be humorous. / 

. Literal understanding of metaphors and idioms. A listener can usually 
eas i l/Nletermine whether an utterancg Is used literally, metaphorically, 



or idiomatically- (see Ortony, £chal lert, Reynolds , jMntos ,^S#8) . The 



1 ^ ^ ^ 



incongruity in some jokes ?Mses. because the prptagonist interprets an- " 
idiomatic utterance in a literal way, as sin the following example borrowed 
fryn Bergson (131 1 ) : * •' 

(8) "Don^'t get involved in the stock market; it is a risky game. 
One day yW^n, the other ^av you lose. 11 » H 



M So, Mil only buy and. sell. on ever^ bther day. 11 

. * - 
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One might argue that metaphoric language is in. itself inappropriate 
in away, because it disregards some properties associated^ th the literal- 
sense. Indeed, some reefers of previous versions of this article used 
this argument to contend that inappropriately VesolVed incongruities are 
not unique to jokes, since <they characterize metaphors* as well. My view 'is 
that fHe premise uncferlyirfg thrs argument is fa1?e. Figur^tiye language 
/is as 'f^gi t imake qpd normal in speech and writing as I i teral 'language is, 
and there are sonte indications that both are processed rn basically th^ 
'same way (see Ortony et al., 1978). Hence, knowledge of .how to interpret 
metaphorical statements 'or idioms is part of * the cognitive armameTita/i urn 
of e ^"y Intelligent person, It Fs the failure to use thrs knowlfedge that 
Is inappropriate, sinde it may be diagnostic of some deficiency in finguist 

skills. . m % 

/ # • * 

Disregard of pragmati c knew) edge . A lot of information that is hot 1 

r 

stated jn a text is completed on the basis of nonl inguistic pragmatic 

knowledge reprieved from memory. Ignoring that .knowledge may produce mis- 

judgment of intentions (jiokes 9, 10), of expected emotions (joke 11), of 

* * • 

percerved social hierarchy (Joke 12), etc. * , 1 \ 

y ' ; ) 

x (9) A man eating in a restaurant suddenly jumped up and * — } 

4 complained to the wai ter ," n Look what I found in my soup, k 

• r 

A sock? 11 The waiter' replied, "And' what djd you expect 



to get fjbr your two bucks? A , s 1 1 k scar^p" 
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(10) A man fell into^the river and^started waving W\s hands 

, ♦ and shouting: n He1p! I don't know how to swim, Help! 

I don't know hgp^o swim," Another man passed by and 
< said to him: "Listen, buddy/ I don't know how to swim/ 

v * either, but U don't make such a big deal out of it." 

(11) "Sir Chesterfield, l # am* sorry to tell you that your 
• 1 wife ran away wi^ your chauffeur. M . 

l, Never mind, fellow, I know how to drive - . 11 

Xl2)*lr^ his,-youtyi OscarTMlde was poo'r but had a developed 

sense Qf £elf-respect. He was once interviewed by a 

nobleman who looked for a tutor for his son. The 

^ *\ nobleman was inclined. to hire him but asked: 
• « * * 

M As for mea^s,^jr. WMde, do you expect to eat with 

the fami ly? n , * " 

'iThat, n sahi Wilde calmly, "just depends on the table 
« y/ manners pf the . members of your- family. 11 

In each-'of these examples, the getting .provides sufficient contextual 
information to n suggest; a schema that would make a* particular phrase 

unequivocal, but the pynchlfne shows that that phrase is, in fact, ambiguous 

<f' • 
M ttat contextual knowledge is disregarded. 

V* ' * * 

A special'type of pragmatic knowledge rs embodied In rules for inferrir>g 
intensions from meaning.' Grice (1975) poirPted out that knowledge about 
( conventions of verbal communication provides a lot of information about the 



/ 
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intended meaning of a message th^t is not indicated by semantics and syntax. 
For example, the question 

(13) Could you tell me the time? 
is not taken 1 i teral ly /because of\ome implicit assumption about the speaker's 
intent. The discovery that -a persopjias not made^this assumption (for 
example, if he replies, "I suppose t^could 11 ) -re^t ructures the question* in a 
way that is technically legitimate bot^ practical ly inadequate. Hence, such 
a reply would sound humorous. 

Consider now where- , when- , or^ why- quest ions . The amount of information 
sought is not specified but rather inferred by the 1 i s teener, f rom his model 
of the speaker's intent (Norman , "1973) . For example, It was pointed out by 
Rumelhart (Note l) that the appropriate amourit of specification of location 

below the smallest geographical unit at which both 

the p|ace jn question ard the conversants are located. >A cooperative 

V — ' "ft * \ ' 

^xactly /that amount ,of information by Grice's -maxim 

of quantity y The realization tha£ the protagonist of the following joke 

fails to u/e this rule, ayd thus does not comply w/th Grfce's maxim of 

f u ' * . 1 / 

quantity, appears humorous 1 * 



information is one level 



(\k\ The; scene:* New Yo^k City; Fifth Avenue at 30th St, 
A tourist asks a bby who looks local itet 

r 

"Where is the Empire "State Building?* 1 
¥' The ' boy answers ; 

♦ 

"In America," -< * • 
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One more illustration of the humorous effect of* an interpretation 
compatible with one technical 1y legitimate sense but incompati b 1e y/i th 
inferred ^intended meaning is presented, below: 

, (15)' A journalist asked Winston Churchill about 'his oprnion- 
on "the prediction that in the year k 2000 the women will - 
rule the world. 
Churchill answered: "Still 7" 
Grice's maxim^f quantity prescribes that had the 'journalist thought 

that women ruled the world a^ the time, he should have himself inserted'* 

f . 

the wprd still before the word rule . Churchill's pretended igrtorance of 
that. maxim is unexpected and funny. The fact that it is pretended and 
that it subtly conveys Churchill's opinion about women makes it witty as 
well. ' " * . ' ' 

Inappropriate- Interpretation of a Situation ■ • 

Up tonow J have exam'm^d jokes that draw 6n ^an unexpected and 
inappropriate interpretation of a verbal message. Other jokes describe 
verba? or nonverbal behavior or a solution to a problem that disregards 

an essential aspect of the sitdathon: The setting leads tbe listener to 1 

K ) ' \ ' 1 

expect some sort of behavior or solution on the basis of a generally 

accepted interpretation of the situation. Those expectations are never- 
theless disconf i rmed I n the punchHne because the way *'rn which the pro- 
tagonist interprets the situation, ^Yid accorSfngly , the manner by whicfvhe 
responds to. it«are a "near miss" (Winston, 1973); namely, It is app'ropriate 
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♦ 

in many regards except for one thatJs essential, Cons fder , 'for example, 
the insensi tiv(ty jo proportions exhibited by the solution offered to the 
question posed in joke (5). * # 

Another implicit but essential bit of knowledge often iglSpred 
by protagonists of jokes is the appropriateness of behay for urrJI^ var tous 
conditions, as illustrated in the following examples: 



(16) A miser fell off tjie roof of his three-story house. 

On his way down he passed the< kitchen windbw where his 

wife was fixing dinner, and shouted to her: ' M Make it 

» * 

one persqn less. 1 11 

(17) The scene: An operating room, in the middle of open-\ 
•heart surgery. The surgeon asked a nurse for a 

scalpel. The nurse put her hand behind her back and 

sard, "Guess which hand. 11 * 

The miser in joke (]6) continues to exhibit behavior no longer funtjonal l" 

even from hrs point of view. Similarly, the behavior of the nurpe in 

joke (17) would look just exuberant in' other circumstances . We rightfully 

Infer that 6o£h the miser and > the hurse have misinterpreted the situatipns* 

/ 

Di s/russ ion 



What inappropriate Does Not- Mean 9 

One mi^ht wonder whether inappropriate is not just another name for 
i ncpngruous .* It is true that the presently loose manner in which the term 
incongrui ty is used permits this understanding of it as well. However, to 
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be of any use, 0 a s^i^ntiflc term, vague as it may be, must*not be ambiguous, 
t maintain that in the sense in whrcft i^t- is typ really used, incongruity is 

r * * • 

viewed as "a conflict between wh^t is expected . arfd what actual )y oe'durs in 
the joke 1 ;. (Shultz, 1976, p. \2) that " . . , disappears . . . -when the 



pattern rs seen to be meaningful or compatible fn a previously overlooked 
w^y" (McGhee, >979 , p« 7)1 In other words r the incongruous parts are seen 
to be reconci led (see the quptation above from Suls,, 1972) by the. resolution 
probably because it has not been generally real ized . that thfe incongruity 
in a joke cannot ke solely due to the existence of^two Interpretations , one 



of which is Mess expected, but rather tb the fact that the least expected 

ns 



interpretation rs also Unsensible . Hence, t incongruity disappears only'on^ 



the s.urface, (t actually not reconcMa^e, because the resblution Is 
rnappropr rate . While i ncongrui ty^ i s a psychological- state that occurs in x 



3» 



many situations, the recognition tftdt i t 'resul ts f rom some inappropriate 
interpretation is character i sti c*on 1y of jokes'* t 

Rothbart and Pjen (1977) suggest that some jokes are characterized by 
an incomplete resolution that M * , , r ntrefduce's a new element of incongruity 
* • • that leaves the situation impossible. Rothbart and Pien seem to 
regard the^rerKaTn i ng incongrui ty^ as an extra spice thaKis not essential ♦ 



for the humorous impact, This is clearly true if the Impossibility of the 
situational taken as a criterion; for. example, most" of the jokes in this 
paper depict quite possible, albeit not very pUusiWe, s i tuat i orjs . >fS&ther 
more\ incompleteness per se of tert character! zes attempts to prod^e joW( 



) 
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that do not quite ma1<e it, ,but t rather resulj: in some kfnd of nonsenYe, for 
example, If in joke (9) the waiter had replied, "Yeah?! I had expected it 



to be a hat. n As stated earl ier , wi t;hi n th^ class of funny stimuM, 



the 



un 



ique property of jokes is'that the inappropr iateness contained in* ! them 

, their 



is disguised by a seemingly' appropriate surface appearance. That is, 

«* - 

resolution Vnust make perfect sense if'one of two assumpti ons* are rel axed. 

This seems like a good place to warn against conceivable ove rgenefa 1 - 
iza^wJn of the term j nappropr iateness as used Jri*tf>is contexts Why i-s it x 
that we do not consider ,as humorous. any violation of something we know 
about the world?* For example, simply tilling about an impossible event, 
such as an animal that is talking, clearly cannot constitute the punchline 
of a jqke. The reason Is that even though * the expectations of the listener 
derived from his Qr her world knowledge/ are d J sconf i rmed , he or she cannot 
ascribe i t ^misinterpretation due to lack of that knowledge on the part* 
of anybody else. The telleh^mnst be lying or telling about/^n event in an 
imaginary worTd. Either way, the teller is aware* of the same knowledge as 
the Irstener is, and the protagonists Seem to obey the laws of thef hypothetical 
world in which tfiey reside. If they do not, that can be, a good subject for 
joking, as in the following joke: 

(1 8)# A hopse bought a ticket for the. theatre. As he entered f ^ 
tl^e hall, he syddh^ly burst into laughter, 
* *'What is so funny, horse? 11 
^/ "See who's sitting -in the first row: A donkey!" 
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The^essenf ral role of the presence of some misinterpretation is 
exemplified by the following story, originally suggested as a counter- 
example by a* pe/son who read a 'previous ^version of 'this article. ■ * ' 

(19) Jack put a pencil in his pocket, but because rt had\ ' 
a hole in it, it fell out. He picked his pocket up ' 

and. took it to his tailor. * ( x 
.Here, context combined with world knowledge sugg^&fc that the referent 
of the last U_ in the first sentence is the pencil, 'We^are surprised 
to find out that despite these considerations, j_t_ actually refers to 
tKe. pocket. Why is (19) ncft considered a joke?' The answer is that we *re" ■ 
not introduced to any protagonist who misinterpret a situation or an , *~ 
utterance. The teller tells us about an unlikely (albeit not impossible) 
event, and we are, invited to take it seriously despite two ffagrant violations 
of. rules of cooperative communication that lead our expectat+ops astray* 
it might be di f ferent t i.f & protaj^rTfTT^ a proper communicat iort 

•as rf it were phrased in violation of those rules, ^a^s in the fol Ibwing 'example 

(20) "Bill, perhaps you_cap> help me. Yesterday, when I left your ' 
office, I put^rfy pencil in my pocket, but because' it had a 
hole in ,rt, It fell out. Did yQu happen . to find it?" 
ir Sorr*y, I have not found any pocket^ 11 

v. 

* * 

t What Essential Means - 

♦ - i 

Another Issue is~whether there Jrre any constraints on the ,type of p 

knowledge that Is disregarded'to enable the TesolDtion , and if there are, * 
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what are they? It was stated 'ear;l ier that that knowledge should be essential. 
What does essential mean? First, it.meSns that knowledge i§ generic rather 
than episqdi.c (see Tul ying," 1972) . Second, it is Seldom of suah a low levels 
that its absence would preclude any i nterpretat ion-whatsoever, (say , knowledge 
of a rule of jjwmmar) y otherwise the'. resolution would be imppssible.' Also, 
Wt is ofteri knowledge that helps to resolve ambiguity at^£ ilower level; 
hence, ft cannot be a very low-level knowledge. Third, it is'often so taken * 

4 

for granted tha't we usually do not even realize that* we uSe it; ft is the 

krnd of thing a programmer of a cognitive simulation tends to overlook in 

his first program, Finally, rt js the sort of/knowledge that the listener; 

Would be very ashamed not to have. In other vprds; lacking it would make - 

hrm silly rather than just uninformed or iiliprudent: We seldom joke at the 

ignorance of the fact that Hebrew rs a Semitic language, or at a failure 

to" take into account the possibility that it might be raining shortly. We 

# 

would more readily joke at, say/the violation of one of Grice's (1975) maxims 
of cooperative communication, as in joke ^1 5). 

These properties do not constitute a formal definition of the meaning 
of essential because' they are vague fn themselves. However, I believ,e that 
* the, pr£senqp of such properties tan be diagnosed qjf i te reliably. Thus * 
although the theory proposed here does not dispel vagueness, f t ♦ Restricts 
its locus. 

Can we'hope ever to specify an objective meaning olj essential ? Note, 
that not every, 1 istener is equally sens i ti^eJto the same points, Some 
listeners lack the knowledge that'makes the resolution ridiculous. Their 
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h^gh- level knowledge Is presumably * the lower-leveU knowledge of other, 
listeners. Thpt explains why humorousness is subjective. A joke should 
be tuned to the sophistication or cultural biases of the ' 1 i st^ner 's system 
of representation anti process rng. - - , * '? 

* * ♦ ■ 4fr „ * 

° t 

> \ , # * 

The Issue of Sufficiency y ' - * * % 

Do the characteristics outlined here constitute a rejripe, tfia}: is 
sufficient ror producing stimuli intended #s jokes? These characteristics 
will certainly fail the most stringent test of suffiqiency, 'the generation 
•of funny jokes. That may be difficult q,ot only because of problems of. t . ' 

4 •} * t 

retrieval involved in any creative act, but also because of a simple but 
often overlooked fact: Funniness qualifies to a variable \Jegree the members 

Qf the category of jokes. .Thus, funniness fn, itself is a continuum, not 

* * ■» * *% 

a category. Many factors, none of which is either a necessary»or a sufficient 
pondition i;n itself, may 4 contri bute to the amount of funnrn^ss, independently 
or interactively. Those numerous determinants of funniness m&y be called 
intensifying, factors because they-amplify an embryo of funniness ' ingrained 
In whatever belongs to the category of jokes / .Such factors, were proposed 
by many d.lscussions of humor. Among them one may think of involvement of 

emotionally arousing cues, relief of tension, proper timing, high familiarity 

( V 
with and high relevance of the reason for misinterpretation on th^ part of 

the protagonist, ^and many others. To construct a theory of how they build 

up a comic effect or |ven just* to compi le a moderately exhaustive list of 

them M . , . may be a task as delicate as analysing the chqmical composition ' 
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of a "perfume . -. .'»' (Kqeftler., p. 61). Hence, this paper focuses 

- • .<- ■ * *» 

Just on ^the ^defining features of the stimulus -category . Dealing with the 

distinctive features that maS^ 'fts members differ in funniness falls beyond, 
its scope.. . \ 

4 Are we rellfv then, to devise an algorithm tha.t produces only jokes, 
funny -or urvfunny as the case may be? * Tire .theory proposed in, this article 
suggests that a short story can be" transformed into a joke in the following 
waytA One would have to rempve the ending of the story, isolate the generic 



knowledge that must bemused 'by the protagonist to disambiguate parts of* 
the text that afe technically opefTto more than one interpretation, disregard 
^one piece of $uch information that is essential , and thin create an ending . 
that tells about an action ibrW utterance of the protagoruist that'is com- 
patjble with, the* rest 'of the rnfaSption, explicit as*well as implicit'. 

.Whj'le most parts of. this procedure are fairly well defined, the major 
-stumbling block is clearly the absence of a formal definitioh af the attribute 
essential , Hence, a generation^procedure cannot be constructed without 
affixing to it a clinical judgment of n essent ial i ty . n " • 

Can avRr^cedure for producing jokes Teal'ly .work with the aid of this 

v 1 4 

stMt? Copsider the following i Illustration dialogue: 

t / ♦ . s v ' - „ # <* 

(21) The father to^d his daughter: ^Minnie Mouse put her 

. , 4 trust in Bugs Bunny's boat, but there was a crack in 

.the boat, so -in the' middle of the river it sank." * ^ 

The D^ugh'er, cried:. "Poor Minnie!" 

• ~- : - . - 0 ' ^ 
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The situafion, as well as the discourse, are not unrealistic or 
unreasonable. Now suppose the last word, Minnie, fs removed. People who 

employ their linguistic apparatus properly and who consult their knowledge < 

* , * %, 

of the world would probably complete th^missing word as%it appears in the 

•» V 

original. However, people who act on the assomption that the Wfrrd. trust 

means some kind of animate object will probably insert it asAhe subject 
r 6f t the daughter's exclamation. By so doing, they naively produce a dialogue 
that is likely to be perceived as a joke by other people wh'o know the real «f 
meaning of tjje word trust . This demonstration shows that when a response 
to an utteraryce takes fnto account ay^relevant knowledge save one essential 
piece^ the dialogue may Be perceived as a joke. 

..../.-.. •- - . , 

. * HowVikely is this' procedure to produce a joke? Unfortunately, not 

very likely. One reason is quite simple. Jhis procedure focuses on the 

narrated text propel*, and f ur.thermore, just on its sema^i'fe, .Yet' the human 

"mind may pick and utilize many other cues, as well. For example, it i,s 

common wisdom fn psychology that theiperceptian of a given stimulus or \\ 

the mental state rt evdkes are af|^cted not only by its own internal 

properties but a1so*by hew the perceiver*rs set to view it. The listener 

can often anticipate a joke because of some expl ici t 'preparatory cges such 

as the Introductory question, M Heard this one? 11 or more subtle ones such • 

,as the expression on the face q,f the teller. Even Jn the^absence of external 

* 

cues / the. 1 rstenep may be relying on structural or stylfsttc* features of 
the text itself, % For example, a joke Is usually self-contained; It seldom 
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makes reference to characters that arfe .part of the context in which it is 

presented. The presentation of events in a joke is rapid\/mnediate, and 

* / ' - ' 

economical fn te/ms of words. Jokes, often resort to characteristic openings 

/ * 1 
sych as, M A priest, a' doctor, and a lawyer travelled together in a train . 

/ ' 
v Those ydues and some others signal the presence of a joke and predispose 

the listener to treat I fas a joke, namely, to look for an inappropriate 

resolimon of a forthcoming incongruity, They might even sbmetimes bias 

-the /listener to judge' a'nonjoke as a joke. Howeyer, it is clear that they 

are neither necessary nor suff^pient. florebver, \ propose that they serve 

/ . 

as srgnals rather than as 'defining properties. Their absence may sometimes 

« * v 

v cause the listener to miss a jol^e, but their presence in any number or 
amount cannot substitute for'a lack of the esserice of a joke, which is an 
inappropriately fe^olved incongruity, A listener who hears a story that 
misses an inappropriately resolved incongruity , but that is anticipated 
or introduced as a joke, will probably feel deceived^ This could happen 
because t a signal facilitates the \lscoVery of defining features' and even 
induces the processing system to find them in otherwise ambiguous stimulus 
constituents, yet it cannot repl ace \them. 

A more basic prbblem with this joke procedure is its tacit assumption . 
that inappropriat^fnterpretation will be reflected in behavior that is 

^Incongruous v*rfff expectations , Not every failure^ understanding brings 
about a response that reveals it. For example, one may misinterpret trust 

m * * 

Jn (21') to be some kind of .animate object and still utter completely 
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context-compatibU.phrases; such^s "Bot^ bunny!" or "And what happened 

then? 11 etc. Such phrases are*- clearly'tindi agnostic of misunderstandings. 

Even @ore problematic Is the appl icatMon of this procedure to any, ' 

haphazardly selected, story -or dialogue. It is often surprisingly difficult 

to systematically uncover,hi dden assumptions and tacit knowledge that 

people employ, during comprehension. Once wq do, we figure that much of 

'that knowledge does not fall under the , heading essential . But gjprhaps 

the most serious problem is that absence of "knowledge may take many forms, 

and most often several of fchem may lead to the same outcome. In this case 1 

the incongruity created may nor be resolvable, because its source may not 

be traceable. For example, ff the litflJe girl in (21) said, n How could 
* • 

It ever get to the mfddle ©f th^ river? 11 the listener may have a hard time 
finding out that she s>j* it because she thought a boat was a sort of an 
automobile. Thus, to be considered inappropriate, the resolution has to 
be found rn the first place,. In other words, there must'be a way to i'nfer 
from the punchline what knowledge was fnissed or disregarded. Hence, the 
mafn obstacle^ for the gerveration of jokes s^epis ironically not tQ be any 
property which uniquely typifres jokes. 'It is ratter the more general 
difficulty to composes Story in which a hidden/cause caty^erk]\ab\y * 
recovered from Ks effect* The humorous tooth Is added when that cause 1s 
a disregard of an essentia)" piece of knowledge, V " 
% Thus, an algorithm for joke generation-'Is probably far ahead of us, 
but perhaps not because we are short of specifying a sufficient formula 
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for a joke. The formul^ may be quite simple, yet it still takes'a h 



uman 



brain to combine the elements 



\ 
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This paper has 4 evolved out of many fruitful talks J had with Jim 

Levin, I am indebted to stimulating rdeas and helpful comments contributed 

by hrm, as well^as to comments made by Ofra Nevo, Benny Shanon, and/ 

Joseph Shimron. 
] 

, In some cases the protagonist may be hTdden, and his or her part 

> * 

may bp acted by t the teller. For example, in joke (5) the tel ler provides 

the apswer -that an imaginary protagon ist.wj th no feeling for reasonable 

propprtions would have given. ^BP" 

/ 

/ \ 
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Fjgure Caption * 
Figure 1, An outline of the structure of jokes and joke processing. 
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INTERPRETATION 
II*. 



LISTENER'S PROdESSINp 



Interpretation I is selected 
But 



oke Protagonist/ selected. 
Interpretation *M , which ts 
incompatible wTth .the dis- 
ambigciatipn cues 'and generic 
knowledge 

Hence - ' 

Protagonist does not 
possess the relevant 
knowledge 
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